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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation is a study of the life of 
Hiram R. Revels, the first Black Senator elected in 
the United States (from Mississippi) and the first 
president of Alcorn A. & M. College, Lorman, Mississippi. 
Revels is an important figure in Black Reconstruction 
history because he served as a symbol of hope to Black 
people. He represented the highest achievement of their 
recent emancipation in this nation by his election to 
the Senate. This study is based on such primary 
materials as Revels' "Autobiography," and other manu- 
script collections; Black and white newspapers: govern- 
ment records and documents; and magazines of the 
nineteenth century. Although this study is concerned 
with the political career of Revels, another major 
interest is his two terms as president of Alcorn College, 
the first Black land-grant institution established in 
America. We do not have a great deal of information on 
much of Revels' work there, but we are able to capture 
a picture of the activities and early development and 
growth of a nineteenth century Black college. In 
dealing with most nineteenth century Black figures it 


must be kept in mind that much of the details of their 
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life are missing. Such is the case with Revels. However, 


after a careful examination of the available documents 


This was a consequence of his conservatism and his 


critical blunder when he left the Republican party in 
1875 and worked openly for the election of Southern 
Democrats in Mississippi. This action terminated any 
active support for him by Black voters in the state. 
Unlike Black political figures in Mississippi, such as 


John Roy Lynch and Charles Caldwell, who offered 


effective leadership, 
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During the time that Revels was preparing for the 
ministry in Indiana, he had an opportunity to study in 
another free state, Ohio. The school that he next 
attended (1845) was also a seminary, located in Drake 
County, Ohio, adjacent to Union County, Indiana. Unlike 
the first school that he attended in Indiana, the Drake 
County Seminary was a school for Black male students only. 
Revels spent about a year at this school. One scholar 
places him studying theology, for a short time, at Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. l 

We cannot be sure when Revels became a minister 
in the A.M.E. Church. The evidence indicates that it was 
either in 1845, 1846, or 1847.7? Revels states that when 
he was eighteen he began lecturing and teaching to the 
free Blacks in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. He was 
eighteen in 1845. Soon after that year he began to 
preach. By 1847 he was an ordained minister in the 
A.M.E. Church, in the Indiana Conference. 


Revels' first church may have been an A.M.E. 


Slrevels, "Autobiography," p. 3; Wheeler, "Hiram 
Revels: Negro Educator and Statesman," p. 5. 
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Statesman, 


Wheeler, "Hiram Revels: Negro Educator and 
Pp. "5s 


531bia., p. 5: National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography (New York, 1909), XI, 405. 
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Church in Richmond, Indiana. Duríng the 1840's he was 
/ - 
f the Allen Chapel Church in Terre Haute, 


This church was organized by William Quinn in— 
1839.55 On August 31, 1849 Revelk wüS-erdained án elder 
— 56 
in the Indiana Conference of the A.M.E. Church. By 
this date, he was a noted minister, teacher and lecturer 
in the Northwest states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
During his travels Revels usually preached to free 
Blacks in their own churches, but when he preached to the 
Slaves it was usually in one of three distinct types of 
churches. These were the mixed church (white and Black), 
the separate church under white leadership, and the 
separate church under Black leadership. Most Blacks 
preferred the all-Black church, because it gave them a 
greater sense of their own community and control over 
their churches, and raised the status of the few who were 


e 57 
able to become ministers. 


S4wheeler, "Hiram Revels: Negro Educator and 
Statesman," p. 5: Poore, The Political Register ang 
Congressional Directory, p. 593. 


55~hornbrough, The Negro in Indiana Before 1900, 
p. 155. 


3ÓGranam, Mississippi Circuit Riders, p. 133. 


"Barry V. Richardson, Dark Glory, A Picture of 
£he Church Among Negroes in the Rural Scuth (New York, 
1947), p. 9. For examples of Black reactions to Black and 
white preachers during the slavery era see B. A. Botkin, 
Lay My Burden Down (Chicago, 1945). 
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Blacks adopted Christianity to fit their tormer 
experiences in Africa with their new ones in America. 
This can be yi in the folk music and songs that they 
developed, called Spirituals. These songs were concerned 
with the nature of God, death, escape from the burdens of 
Slavery, relationships between friends and relatives, and 
among others, moments of loneliness. 

Black religion was one of the institutions during 
the slavery period that aided many Blacks to survive the 
cruel oppression lof the times. The fullest expression of 
Black hope and faith that has come down to us is through 


their songs. Revels and other Black ministers led many 


congregations in the singing of Spirituals.? 


V : 
.—4mn the sarly 1850's Revgls married Phoeba A. Bass 


LA) 


i Da 
ke Cou eral daughters were born to 


em ‘tiring the 1850's. These were busy years for Revels, 


and he was often away from home. Between 1850 and 1857 


| 585, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church in 
America (New York, 1963), pp. 14-16. See Howard Thurman, 
The Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death (New York, 
1947): James W. Jonnson, The Book of American Negro 
Spirituals (New York, 1933): The Second Bock of American 
Spiritunls (New York, 1937): R. Nathaniel Dett, Relicious 
Folk-Songs of the Negro (Hampton, 1927): and Benjamin 
Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson, The Negro's God as 
Reflected in His Literature (Boston, 1938). 
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his travels took him to Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee, where he taught and preached to slaves and 
free Blacks in those states. He always had to be on his 
quard against saying anything that might be interpreted 
by the whites as suggesting rebellion, escape, or dis- 
loyalty to them. Revels experienced a "great deal of 
opposition" in some of the places that he went, most 
notably Missouri. Although he was not afraid to carry 
the gospel to the slaves he "sedulously refrained from 
doing anything that would incite slaves to run away from 
their masters." Generally he was tolerated, since many 
slaveholders felt that a little Christianity was good for 
their slaves. When he was back in a free state again, 
however, he "always assisted the fugitive to make his 
EN. P 

Revels' freedom to move from state to state 
suggests that he was not prominent in the abolitionist 
movement. Although he might have had some sympathy with 
the slaves and the abolitionists, he never openly agitated 
or stated his views. 

Unlike Revels, a large number of free Blacks 
participated significantly in the abolitionist movement. 


People such as David Walker, William Wells Brown, 


59Rnevels, "Autobiography," pp. 4-5; Wheeler, 
"Hiram R. Revels: Negro Educator and Statesman," 
p. 6. 
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Records of Revels' movement and activities out- 
side cf the Senate during this session are sparse. It 
is almost impossible to re-create with any accuracy the 
social events in his life from December, 1870 through 
March 3, 1871. He probably continued to enjoy good 
relations with some elements of the Black community, but 
he may have alienated many by his efforts to please all 
whites. He also probably continued ts make speeches 
outside of the Senate, and perhaps he even delivered a 
sermon now and then. 

Near the end of Revels’ term several Republican 
members of the Senate urged President Grant to appoint 
him to a post where he could continue to work and be of 
"influence in national affairs." But Revels squelched 
the suggestion: 

Shortiy before my time expired in the Senate, 
Senators Mortcn of Indiana, and Chandler of 
Michigan, when I was not aware of it, called 
President Grant's attention to the fact, that 
some position should be given to me, to prevent 
my falling into obscurity, when I left the 
Senate, and it would have been done so had I 
not gratefully and respectfully declined the 
honor and favor upon the ground that i 
preferred remaining in Mississippi, where 

I could be more beneficial to my race and 
State from an educaticnal and religious 
standpoint than I could be in a position out 
of the State.?? 


On March 3, 1871, the Third Session of the 


5 
Revels, “Autobiography,” pp. 7-8. 
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Forty-Pirst Congress came to an end, and so did the 
Senatorial career of Hiram R. Revels. Returning to 
Mississippi shortly thereafter, he found that Governor 
Alcorn (who had been elected to fill the seat now vacated 
by himself) had told friends that he had decided to 
decline the post. Rumors began to circulate in the 
press that Revels would return to Congress for a full 
term. However, by March 25 Alcorn had changed his mind 
again, and now decided to accept the Senate seat. New 
reports said that Revels would now beccme an agent in 
the South for the Congressional Temperance Society.?? 
The job was not forthcoming.  Revels instead became 
President-elect of Alcorn University, a new school 
established for Black males in Southwest Mississippi 


in 1871. 


In evaluating th 


Revels it is necessary to remember that i 


ta as eB 


Adams County in Mississippi, and o 


36 enia BUCO March 14, 1871; Wheeler, 


"Hiram R. Revels Neato Educator and Statesman," p. 


55; Smith, Ike Negro da cCcng:2ss, p. 22. 
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enough for us to get a really sharp and clear picture 
of what he might have become had he, for instance, com- 


pleted a full six-year term in the Senate, as did another 
$7. olx 


Black man from Mississippi, 


Lo MCN RU ee CN ERRORS — 


Revels was a typical Senator during his year in 
office. Like most freshmen Senators he was seen more 
than heard, but being a Black Senator may have caused 
him to be observed more than the average freshman Senator. 
As a Black man he had achieved a position in one of the 
highest elected offices in the country, where few had 
ever expected a Black face to appear. Only twice since 
Revels' election have Black men been elected to the 
Senate, Bruce as mentioned above, and in the twentieth 
century, Senator Edward Brooke of Massachusetts.  Revels 
considered himself a solid Republican, and voted so in 


the Senate. When he disagreed with the party he usually 


57Blanche K. Bruce, 1841-1898, also served as a 
Senator from Mississippi. Born in Prince Edwards County, 
Virginia, he went to Mississippi in 1869 as a planter. 
He soon entered politics, serving in several local 
offices, among them as Sheriff of Bolivar County.  Sadie 
Daniel St. Clair Drake, his biographer, sums up his 
political career in this manner: "Of particular signif- 
icance is the fact that while Bruce reached the highest 
distinction of any Negro in office-holding, he failed 
to offer his race forceful leadership." Sadie D. St. 
Clair Drake, "The National Career of Blanche Kelso 
Bruce," Ph.D. Thesis, School cf Education, New York 
University, 1947, p. 7. See also Woodson, Neqro 
Orators and Their Orations. p. 267; Simmons, Men of 
Mark. p. 483; John R. Lynch, Reminiscences of ap Active 
Life. The Autobiography of John Roy Lynch (Chicagc, 
1970), pp. 2218-121. 
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refrained from voting. He spoke out for Black support 
of the Republican party and warned of the dangers facing 
Blacks if they should ever support the Democrats. He 
also considered himself a representative of both Black 
and white people in Mississippi. He tirelessly sought 
to have political disabilities removed from many former 
white Confederates of Mississippi and the South; yet at 
the same time he aided Black mechanics, who were discrim- 
inated against in the District of Columbia Navy yards, 
in securing employment. Perhaps one of his most notable 
acts was his effort to end segregated schools in Wash- 
ington. This was marred only by his refusal to demand 
full equality between Blacks and whites. 

In terms of the passage of bills and petitions, 
Revels' achievements were few. Only one of his measures 
was passed by Congress, and most ended up in committee. 
He basically introduced two kinds of legislation in 
Congress: first, measures to aid his state, and second, 
to aid members of his race. Thus by the very nature 
of this legislation he was not able to draw strength 
or encouragement, let alone support from most of the 
other Republican members in the Senate. He just did 
not have any power. 

The Washington New National Era summed up much 
of the Black cemmunity's reaction to Revels' vear in 


the Senate in this manner: 
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At the root of many race conflicts may be 

found ignorance and whiskey: and the panacea 

for this evil is education under the influence 
of Christianity. I do most earnestly advise 

my people to seek the confidence, respect and 
protection of those white citizens who have 

the influence and power to protect them, winning 
their respect by their industry, by their loving 
and practicing truth, and the adorning virtues 
of life. I would advise them when insulted by 
imprudent, reckless and turbulent men, not to 
raise a row, but be considerate replying in 
friendly and manly words, and to go out of 
their way for miles rather than get into 
trouble.27 


Nowhere did he indicate an awareness of the economic and 


of his people. Instead some of the major "troubles were 
due to the lack of competent religious guidance from the 
Negro ministry, and the lack of morals and training in 
the women of Mississippi." ^? He felt that these 
"troubles" could be corrected by the establishment of 

a women's seminary with good teachers, and a department 
or school of theology at Rust University. These were 


hardly the major "troubles" that faced Black Mississippians 


at the turn of the nineteenth century. Thus in his old 


273 ram R. Revels, "Race Problem," Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, April 24, 1890. Clearly Revels was 
a follower of the Booker T. Washington school. 


28ymecler, “Hiram R. Revels: Negro Educator 
and Statesman," p. 69. Revels is referring to the 
Black women of Mississippi. 
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,age Revels remained the conservative that he had been 


since his early adulthood. 


Revels was in Aberdeen, Mississippi on January 16, 
1901 to attend the annual Upper Mississippi Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church North. Just as he was 
about to give a report to the conference, he became ill 
and asked Reverend W. C. Clay to read his report. In 
a matter of minutes the conference was brought to a halt 
because Revels became gravely ill. He died several hours 
later. A memorial service was held for him the next day. 
Afterwards the body was removed to Holly Springs where 
his funeral was held on January 23, 1901. A large mass 
of Blacks and whites were in attendance at Hill Crest 
Cemetery as his body was buried. A Holly Springs paper 
noted on his passing: "He was one of the wisest, best, 
and noblest men of his race; dignified and gentlemanly 


in manner and deportment, and enjoying to the full, the 


esteem of all classes. "?? During 1900 Revels' vite / gues 4) 


29no11y Springs, Mississippi, South, January 24, 
1901; Lawson, The Gentleman From Mississippi, pp. 50-51; 
Wheeler, "Hiram R. Revels: Negro Educator and Statesman," 
pp. 70-71; Graham, Mississippi Circuit Riders. pp. 133-35: 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, January 26, 1901. 
Graham gives the date of January 17, 1901 as the burial 
date of Revels, but this was a mistake.  Revels 
received Masonic honors during his funeral. 
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uda A Di c. school System were Significant; he at 
least took leadership in this area. He also used his 
influence to aid Black workers to get jobs in the navy 
yards in the Baltimore-Washington area. As an educator 
‚in Mississippi he understood the need for Black schools, 
and helped in the establishment of Alcorn University. 
He also aided in the founding of churches and fought 
segregation in the Methodist Episcopal Church North. 

Finally, in his old age he continued his devotion 
to Black education by serving as a member of the Board of 
Trustees at two Black schools, Sarah Dicken's Mount 
Hermon Seminary and Rust University. 

In conclusion, Revels never understood the true 


SU 


survival issues of Black people. His different positions 
gave him the opportunity to be a real leader of his | 
people. However, he failed to do it. Revels' story is 
the tragedy of a man afraid to reach out, afraid to lead, 


and afraid to guide his people. 
IU x 
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APPENDIX 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF HIRAM R. REVELS 1827-1901 


1827 
1835 
1842 


1844 


1845 


1845-1847 


1847~1856 


1853 


1855 
1855-1856 


Born in Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
Begins school in Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


His family moves to Lincolntown, North 
Carolina. 


Travels to Indiana to further his education: 
lives in the vicinity of Richmond and Liberty, 
Indiana; attends a Quaker Seminary in Union 
Ccunty. 


Moves to another Seminary in Drake County, 
Ohio (a school for Black males). 


Becomes an ordained minister in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Indiana; 
becomes pastor of an A.M.E. Church in 
Richmond, Indiana: continues his studies 

in theology, probably at Miami University 
in Oxford, Ohio. 


Lecturer and preacher in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas; imprisoned 
twice in Missouri-in the 1850's for 
preaching to the xw ^ ^ Mu Phoeba A. 


Bass of Drake County, Ohi 
Leaves ths-AM.E. Church after a dispute 
with Bishop Daniel A. Payne in St. Louis; 


pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore, pcm. 


Returns to the A.M.E. Church. 
Attends Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


for about two years; leaves without a 
degree. 
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From pulpit to "politics 
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First black U.S. senator had been local pastor 


Sunday end RLI LER 


By Steve Kash 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


y iram Revels arrived in 
E 9 Terre Haute in 1850 to 
r3 become the pastor of the 
wu Allen Chapel. At the time 
he was probably the most dynamic, 
well-educated black man ever to 


Newspapers throughout the 
country had accounts of the 
momentous event. The old Terre 
Haute Express had this to say; 
“Revels was a former resident, and 
aman who passed with more than 
ordinary intelligence among our 
own colored people... From > 
Jefferson Davis to Hiram Revels is 
a step in the right direction — from 


t a beastly white man to a decent 


have been in Terre Haute. 

During his years in Terre Haute, 
Revels not only preached, he 
succeeded in organizing Vigo 
County'a first school for black 
youths. He taught the kids himself 
in the Allen Chapel. Revels was 
also active with the local. 
underground railroad in helping 
runaway slaves make their way to . 
freedom in Canada. 

Twenty years later he would 
become the bearer of the dreams 
and aspirations for black people all 
across North America. 

When his time for glory 
approached, the people at the Allen 
Chapel who remembered him must 
have been filled with pride. Their 
former pastor stood on the floor of . 
the Senate of the United States of 
America awaiting the call of the 
vice president. Revels was about to 
be sworn in as the first United 


colored one." 


Community Affairs File” 
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States senator of African descent. = JENE 
| _ According to accounts of the day, E = 
the Senate gallery was so packed DO HOT UIPTZULAT: 


that not an inch of sitting or 
standing room remained. At 4:40 
on the afternoon of Fehruary 25, 
70, the call came: "The senator- 
elect from Mississippi will now 
advance to take his oath." 
A pin could have been heard to 


drop. — . Historical sketch: Hiram Revels being sworn in as * 


ni Ry 
bud 


We are all proud of what one of 
our former pastors went on to 
accomplish,” says Thomas G. 
Waldon Jr., a current member of 
Allen Chapel's congregation. 
“When we applied for recognition 
on the National Historical 
Registry, we included in our 
statement of the church's 
significance that Revels was 
formerly a pastor and teacher 
here." $ 

But another Allen Chapel 
member, Isabell Brown Martin, a 
trustee and former choir director, 
feels that it's sad that there is little 
known at the church about him 
except for the fact he was once its 
pastor. “None of our members are 

old enough to remember anything 
about Preacher Revels,” she says. 
“People don’t seem to have the 
interest in him. They hear about it 
and it’s gone. They don’t seem to 
know the importance of it.” 

Not many people do remember 
much about Hiram Revels. After a 
stny of one year in the United 
States Senate, where he filled the 
unexpired term of the seat that had 
been that of Jefferson Davis, he 
returned to Mississippi. He became 
the president of Alcorn State 
University, kept active with church 
work, and essentially dropped out 
of politics following a dispute he 


` 


had with the leaders of the Radical 
Republican Party, which in those 
days most blacks supported. 

Revels was born in 1827 i 
Fayctteville, N.C. Unlike most 
blacks, he was born into a family 
that had been free for several 
generations. Young Hiram was 
able to attend a school for black 
children in Fayetteville because 
North Carolina was the only 
southern state which did not have 
a law against the education of 
black youth. He also learned the 
trade of barbering. 


n 1844, Revels came to 
Indiana where he was 
admitted into an integrated, 

Sk coeducational school called the 
Beech Grove Seminary. This 
school, operated by Quakers, was 
located in eastern Indiana, two 
miles south of Liberty. He says in 
his autobiography that he was 
amazed at the lack of 
discrimination he experienced 
among Beech Grove's students and 
faculty. 

From the Beech Grove Academy, 
Revels finished what amounted to 
a high school education by 
spending time at a school for black 
male students in Drake County, 

* Ohio, where he studied theology. It 
was there that he met the woman 
who would become his wife, Phoebe 
Bass. They were to have six 
daughters. 

By the time he came to Terre 
Haute, Revels was an elder in the 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a young man with a 
reputation as an outstandin 
speaker. He had also learne 
another very important trait — 
getting along with white people. 


Revels was a straight-laced, very 
conservative man who stood proud 
but apparently did not openly 
promote such threatening ideas a8 
abolitionism. If he had, he would 
not have been allowed to travel 
relatively freely in slave-holding 
states such as Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Missouri. 

Between his stayain Terre 
Haute and his trip to the U.S. 
Senate, Revels improved his 
organizational and motivational 
skills. He also managed to get two 
years of formal college education 
studying theology in Knox College 
at Galesburg, Il. 

After leaving Terre Haute, 
Revels was an A.M.E. pastor in St. 
Louis, Baltimore and 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

He was in Baltimore when the 
Civil War broke out, and assisted 
in organizing the first black 
regiment in Maryland. In 1863, 
while teaching at a hlack high 
school in St. Louis, he organized 
the first black regiment in 
Missouri. 

When he was a Leavenworth 
pastor, Revela led a 
communitywide temperance drive 
that prompted a local newspaper to 
comment, “His efforts are so 
successful the people of 
Leavenworth are losing revenue 
due to his good work.” 

In 1867, Revels was appointed to 
the Freedman’s Bureau in 
Natchez, Miss., where he 
formulated a subscription plan to 
provide for the pay of teachers of 
newly freed slaves. 

Mississippi was still under 
military rule. Its governor, Gen. 
Adelbert Ames, who was a Radical 


Republican, appointed Revels to 
his first political position. He 
became a member of the Board of 
Aldermen in Natchez. While on the 
board, Revels drew the wrath of the 
white community when he voted to 
abolish a private school baord 
which only admitted whites. 

Revels final ascent to the U.S. 
Senate began in 1869 when 
Mississippi was allowed to have its 
first elections in the post-Civil War 
era. All blacks, and whites who had 
not lost their citizenship by 
fighting for the Confederacy, were 
eligible to vote. Running on the 
Republican ticket, Revels was 
elected to the state Senate from a 
predominately black district. 

Revels became one of 35 blacks in 
Mississippi's 130-member Senate. 

One of the new senators' first 
orders of business was to elect 
three United States senators — 
two senators to fill the unexpired 
terms left over from when 
Mississippi seceded, and a third 
regular term to start when the 
ghorter of the two senate terms 
concluded. 

Revels wan e eni to offer 
the blessing to the first session of 
the state Senate — and most 
accounts of the day say that Revels 
mighty prayer was what destined 
him for a place in history. 

One witness, Sen. John R. 
Lynch, stated, “That prayer made 
Revels a senator because he made 
a deep, profound, and favorable 
impression upon everyone who was 
fortunate enough to be within the 
sound of his voice." 

Another likely reason Revels 
became a senator was that the 
blacks had one-third of the votes. 
When the whites became k 
deadlocked with their own choices, 
the blacks insisted one of their own 
be a senator as a condition for black 
support of their nominees. After 
three days wrangling, the white 
senators agreed to go along with 
the blacks and send Revels to 
Washington for the shortest of the 
available terms — one year. 


S. 


Revels was greeted like a 
conquering hero by the black 
community in Washington when he 
arrived. Not unexpectedly, quite a 
few white senators were not 80 
happy to see him. A group of 
senators from the border states 
attempted to keep Revels from 
being admitted to the Senate on the 
grounds he had not been a U.S. 
citizen for long enough to meet 
Senate requirements. Their effort 
failed by a vote of 48 to 8. 


8 a senator, Revels’ role 
was mostly symbolic. He 
did, however, speak out on 


a few occnsions. His first 
speech was an appeal to the federal 
government to restore to their 
seats several black Georgia 
legislators who had been excluded 
because of their race. 

Much of his time in the Senate 
was directed toward improving the 
lot of his own race. He nominated 
a young Mississippi black to West 
Point, but the fellow ultimately 
was denied admission on the 


: grounds that he was unqualified. 


He attempted to get congress to 
abolish segragated schools in 
Washington D.C., and he got black 
mechanics jobs in the U.S. Navy 
Yard. Revels also was a sought- 
after speaker on the lecture circuit 
in the northern states. 


See “Revels,” Page G3 


Revels e Continued from Page G1 


If there was anything 
controversial about Revele’ politics, 
it was his forgiving attitude twoard 
white southerners who had fought 
with the Confederacy. During his 
term in office many whites came to 
Revels and asked him to put a 
special bill before congress to 
restore their voting rights. He 
obliged as a matter of course. 

His apparently trusting attitude 
toward whites put him completely 
out of the black political 
mainstream fri the years following 
his return to Mississippi. 

Revels most controversial 
actions took place in 1876. The 
relative liberality of the preceding 
years was waning. The Ku Klux 
Klan was on the march. According 
to most accounts of that spring's 
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elections, blacks were intimidated 
&t polling places. Their votes 
normally would have gone to the 
Radical Repulicans, who lost that 
year's elections in Mississippi. 
Revels refused to get ivt [veg in 
the general protest. In fact, he 
wrote a letter to President Grant 
saying that he believed the 
elections were fair. He professed 
the hope that if matters continued 
on their present course in 
Mississippi there would be ever 
greater racial harmony. What 
happened was that blacks were 


‘subsequently stripped of nearly all 


their rights by the newly 
repatriated slaveholders of the old 
Confederacy . 

If any Mississippi black could 
have been said to be living in an 


ivory tower it was Hiram Revels, 
still president of Alcorn State 
College. 

Revels was also known to have 
felt that Adelbert Ames, the head 
of the Radical Republicans in 
Mississippi, was a two-faced 
hypocrite and fraud. His contempt 
for Ames led to him being 8 rare 
species of black man — a southern 
Democrat. 

In his final years, Revels 
dedicated himself to church work. 
He said that at the root of many 
racial conflicts was ignorance and 
whiskey. He refused to blame 
white people for the black man’s 
troubles, professing instead to 
believe that many major troubles 
among his people were due to the 
lack of competent religious 


guidance from the Negro ministry 
and the lack of morals and training 
of Mississippi's black women. He 
felt these probleme could be greatly 
remedied by the establishment of a 
black women’s seminary and a 
Department of Theology at 
Mississippi’s Rust University. 

Revels died in 1901. He was 
buried in Holly Springs, Miss., 
where he made his home during his 
final years. His funeral was 
attended by an enormous crowd of 
both blacks and whites. 

The Holly Springs newspaper 
said of bis passing: "He was one of 
the wisest, best and noblest men of 
his race; dignified and gentlemanly 
in manner and deportment, and 
enjoying to the full the esteem of all 


classes. 
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- Cory Lady To Celebrate 102th Birthday 


By MARY JO BUTTS 
_ CORY — Most people don’t even expect to live 
—7100 years! But Blance Reece of Cory — born August 
—12, 1880 — will celebrate her 102nd birthday 
— Thursday. 
—— Mrs. Reece said she hasn't reached ‘‘this ripe old 
“age” by being pampered. Born on a farm near 
Youngston (south of Terre Haute) she has known 
«responsibility since she was a child. 
Caring for an ailing mother plus performing 
other household taks, Mrs. Reeece learned what 
- work was all about at a tender age. “I stood on a 
box at the stoe to wash the dishes — I was that 
short," she said abou one of her chores. 
Blance Reece has seen many a change in the 
- world since the “horse and buggy days." 
~~ ''When we was young and growing up we lived in 
log houses,” she said of her girlhood. ‘‘When spring 
came and it was time for cleaning house we white- 
washed all the logs inside with lye,” she said about 
the popular painint techniques of that era. Board 


fences around the yard also received a new white 
coat. 

“We used to walk to church — three-quarters of 
a mile," MNrs. Reece recalled. She also walked to 
school. But because of the amount of work to do, 
she said she only received a sixth-grade education. 

Her father raised hogs and cattle and the family 
had a big garden. ‘‘Dd buried everthing for winter- 
time to keep it from freezing," she said of the 
vegetables the family raised. ‘‘He’d bury 10 to 15 
bushels of potatoes in one hole and bury cabbages 
in another one and apples over there in another one 
and turnips..." 

Although her growing up years were difficult, 
there were lots of happy times, too. She recalled 
one of her favorite social events — dancing. ‘‘We 
used to go to (square) dances at Riley Hall (Riley, 
Ind.) on Saturday nights," she reminisced. "My 
brother played (violin) for all the dances." 

there were also "platform" dances among the 
neighbors from house to house. "We danced till 


midnight — now maybe you think we didn't have 
good times?" she said with a grin. 

Later she married, moved to rural Clay County 
and reared three sons. On Septmber 2, 1946 at ge 66, 
she and her husband, the late John Reece, moved 
to a little, white house in Cory. John died later that 
year and she's lived alone ever since. 

Mrs. Reece said her small house is just the right 
size for her although the lack of running water and 
no bathroom make thigs difficult. "I've packed 
water for years," she said about carrying it from 
a neighbor's across the street." 

But two years ago, she called it quits. “I just got 
to where I wasn't able." Now her son, 69-year-old 
Dale Reece, Route 25, Terre Haute, brings water 
from his home twice a week in 12 large ice-cream 
containers. 

Cataracts on her eyes in the last few years have 
inconvenienced her reading ability, she said. But 
she watches news programs on TV and ''one or two 
shows," she said. 
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105 candles for Blanche 


Mary Blanche Reeves will celebrate her 105th birthday 
Aug. 12. She will be honored during an open house Aug. 
11 in Cory and during a party Aug. 12 at CountrySide 


Nursing Home. Ts 
AUG 4 1985 


Reece remains 
independent at 
1 05th birthday 


By Penny Blaker Mitchell ( Bica raphy ) 


Tribune-Star Living Editor 


Mary “Blanche” Leach Heady Reece is tiny, independent and 
feisty. 


Her naturally curly hair is thick and black, gray and white in 
color. Her eyes are blue. She is straight and trim. 

She will celebrate her 105th birthday Aug. 12. 

Sitting in the lounge of CountrySide Nursing Home on Springhill 
Road, her home for three years, Reece talked about her life, her 
friends and family “down home in Cory” and the plans for her 
birthday celebration. 

She will be honored during an open house from 2 to 4 p.m. Aug. 
11 in the firehouse in Cory. Friends and relatives are invited. 

Residents and staff members of the nursing home will honor her 
with a “big birthday party,” cake and ice cream at 3 p.m. Aug. 12. 

Reece is looking forward to both celebrations. She is eager to visit 
with her family and friends in Cory. “If I’m living Pll be there,” 
she chuckles. 

“I don't know why I've lived so long,” she says. “I never thought 
I'd be here this long.” 
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Reece fell and injured a leg about three years ago and cataracts 
cloud her vision, but she says, “I don’t complain. I do for myself. 
I expect to be independent as long as I’m alive.” 

Reece was born in Riley Township in Vigo County in 1880. She 
had one brother, Howard, a former county commissioner, and three 
sisters. She attended Youngstown School. “I walked to school when 
the weather was pretty. If it was bad, daddy took me on the horse,” 
she smiles. 

“I worked like a trooper all of my life,” she states. She worked 
as a janitor and “helped clean houses ... I did all kinds of work 
for everybody that wanted it.” She was a cook at the school in Cory 
many years. 

“I used to sew for people, too. I always loved to sew and quilt. 
I made 17 quilts one year,” she says. 

Reece lived alone and “kept house” until a few years ago. “I 
mowed my own yard twice a week and did my own washing. I worc 
the lawn mower out and my boy wouldn't buy me another one,” 
she remembers. 

She doesn’t know if the years of hard work contributed to her 
longs pty, but she says, “Work never killed no one. It does them 
good. 

“I never smoked. I don’t believe in it.” she adds. 

Before retiring each evening, Reece mixes a tablespoon of 
whiskey with a little water and sugar and drinks it. “My doctor 
ordered it for my nerves,” she explains. “It helps. I still take it 
every night. 

“The doctor said if I have a nervous spell to take a swallow of 
whiskey. ... I’ve been bothered with nerves all my life,” she 
confides. 

Blanche and her husband, John Reece, were married in 1904. 
They had three sons: Russell Heady and Ervie Reece, both 
deceased, and Dale Reece of Cory. John, a farmer and janitor at 
Cory school several years, died at the age of 72. 

Blanche's independent spirit spilled into her marriage. “I done 
about as [ pleased," she laughs. “My husband could cook, so if I 
wanted to go visit the kids, | went. And if he wanted to go fish, 
he ent. We each done as we pleased and had no trouble about 
it either.” 

John and Blanche grew vegetables for their family in a garden. 
Blanche laughs, “I couldn't please my husband in the garden, so 
I said, ‘Go to it" and I did the canning.”, 

| Missing her home in Cory and the daily chores of living, Reece 

| reminisces, "I always baked pie every Sunday. I ate a little piece 
and then gave the rest to my neighbors. I baked angel food cakes 
for the school when they were having entertainment. 

*I baked apple, cherry, peach, lemon and pumpkin pies. I love 
to bake pie. But the only kind I really like is pumpkin." 

Reece loves music — "music that's got life to it." She and her 
brother, a musician, and sisters attended many dances at the Riley 
Hall. "If it snowed, we put the horses in barns and danced all night 
long," she remembers. 

She enjoys banjo and barbershop music. 

Thinking back, Reece is silent a moment, then advises, "We had 
wonderful times in my day. You don't have them now. Everyone 
is too selfish since they have the auto and television. People don't 
want to entertain no one but themsclves." 

With a son, two daughters-in-law — Marie Reece and Mrs. Mable 
Dale — nine grandchildren (one granddaughter was killed in an 
accident), 21 great-grandchildren, 20 great-great-grandchildren 
and scores of friends throughout the Wabash Valley, Reece 
entertains many visitors. But she is lonely. 

j "I'd just like to go back home,” she says quietly. "I married into 
a family of 14 children — seven boys and seven girls — and I'm 
the only one left." 

She smooths the rich wine-colored fabric of her dress, pauses, 
smiles and says, "I am satisfied with the way it was... ' 
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